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assuming a vague uniformity.      I  always use
this assumption to   infer from some one  fact
a   great number of other  facts ;   but  as my
education proceeds, I get to know what sort of
things may be inferred and what may not    An
observer of scientific mind takes note of just
those  things  from  which   inferences  may  be
drawn,   and    passes   by   the   rest       If   an
astronomer, observing the sun, were to record
the fact that at the moment when a sun-spot
began to shrink there was a rap at his front
door, we should know that he was not up to his
work.      But if he records that sun-spots are
thickest every eleven  years* and  that this is
also the period of extra cloudiness in Jupiter,
the observation may or may not be confirmed,
and it may or may not lead to inferences of
importance;   but still it is the kind of thing
from which inferences may be drawn. . There
is always a certain  instinct among instructed
people which tells them in this way what kinds
of inferences may be drawn ;  and this is the
unconscious  effect of the definite   uniformity
which they have been led to assume in nature.
It may subsequently be organised into a law or
general truth, and no doubt becomes a surer
guide by that process*    Then it goes to form
the more precise instinct of the next generation.
What we have said 'about this first kind of
Inference,  which   goes   from   phenomena   to
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